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INSIDE  N.I. 


MEMBERSHIP  CHAIRMAN’S  REPORT 


July  2002  Applications  for  Membership:  The  following  persons  have  applied  for 
membership.  If  no  written  objections  are  received  by  September  1,  2002,  their 
membership  will  become  effective  on  that  date. 

2631- MT  John  Kittredge,  72  Momingside  Road,  Worcester,  MA  01602 

(Crowns  & Talers) 

2632- MT  William  F.  “Bill”  Arnold,  5108  Bunn  Ave.,  Cheyenne,  WY  82009 

(1950  Type  Set  of  World  Coins,  British  Colonial  & 
Commonwealth) 


LIBRARIAN’S  REPORT 


The  following  books  are  new  to  the  Library: 

From  the  William  E,  Benson  Estate 

A A40.  BarM : 1 940 : M 

BARTMAN,  MARK 

Money 

Pub.  1940,  48pp,  illus. 

UB60.PaaH:  1978:RCBNF 
PAATELA,  HANNU 

Research  collection  of  hank  notes  used  in  Finland  1662-1978 
Pub.  1978,  81pp,  illus. 

FB40.GooR:1992:RMDC 

GOODYEAR,  RUSSELL  H. 

Republic  of  Mexico:  Decimal  Coinage  1868-1905 
Pub.  1992,  122pp,  not  illus. 

UA50.NarC:1979:CPMB 

NARBETH,  COLIN/HENDY,  ROBIN/STOCKER,CHRISTOPFlER 
Collecting  Paper  Money  and  Bonds 
Pub.  1979,  119pp,  illus. 

UB30  HewV:1987:GG 

HEWITT,  VIRGINIA  H./KEYWORTH,  JOHN  M. 

As  Good  as  Gold.  300  Years  of  British  Bank  Note  Design 
Pub.  1987,  160pp,  illus. 

UA30.KraW:1989:MI 

KRANISTER,  WILLIBALD 

The  Moneymakers  International 
Pub.  1989,  326pp,  illus. 
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WA30.HeiK:  1978:BM 

HEIDENSOHN,  KLAUS 

The  Book  of  Money.  A visual  study  of  economics. 

Pub.  1978,  207pp,  illus. 

RM85.McnN:1977:PM 
MACNEIL,  NEIL 

The  President 's  Medal  1789-1977 
Pub.  1977,  1 60pp,  illus. 

VM90.DouJ  :c985  :CBC 
DOUGLAS,  JAMES 

Collect  British  Checques 
Pub.  approx.  1985,  27pp,  illus. 

UB50.ManL:1965:CI 

MANCINI,  LIBERO 

La  cartamoneta  ltaliana  antica  e fuon  cor  so  (1746-1951) 

Pub.  1965,  58pp,  illus. 

FB40 . Han  W : 1 975  :EMMC 

HANKS,  WILLIAM  LAWRENCE 

The  comprehensive  catalog  and  encyclopedia  of  modern  Mexican 
coins. 

Pub.  1975,  154pp,  illus. 

US30.HodE:R977:ABNSG 

HODGES,  EDWARD  M. 

Hodges’  American  bank  note  safe-guard;  giving  facsimile  descriptions 
of  upwards  of  ten  thousand  bank  notes  embracing  every  genuine  note 
issued  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

1997  Reprint  of  1865  work,  321pp,  illus. 

RA30.GenD:1972:DM 

GENTLEMAN,  DAVID 

Design  in  miniature 
Pub.  1972,  104pp,  illus. 

VR30.HenA:  1980:ARSC 

HENDY,  ANNE-MARIE 

American  railroad  stock  certificates 
Pub.  1980,  168pp,  illus. 


Granvyl  G.  Hulse,  Jr.,  Book  Librarian 
James  D.  Haley,  Periodical  Librarian 
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CALL  FOR  NOMINATIONS  FOR  OFFICERS  FOR  THE  2003-2004  TERM 
OF  OFFICE 

As  required  by  Article  VI,  Section  1.  a.  of  the  By-Laws,  we  are  issuing  a call  for 
nominations  for  the  offices  of  President,  Vice-President,  Secretary,  Treasurer,  and 
TWO  At-Large-Directors  to  serve  the  calendar  years  of  2003  and  2004. 

All  nominations  must  be  in  writing  to  the  Secretary  and  will  be  accepted  throughout 
the  month  of  August,  2000. 

The  Secretary  will  contact  all  nominees  to  secure  their  acceptance  and  ascertain  that 
they  will  agree  to  the  requirements  of  the  office  for  which  they  have  been  nominated. 

Ross  Schraeder,  Secretary 
P.  O.  Box  570842 
Dallas,  TX  75357-0842 


FROM  THE  MAILBOX 

English  Columbia  Farthines  struck  as  “ political  propaganda  ”? 

As  regards  Jogen  Somod’s  short  article  “English  Columbia  Farthings”  in  the  May 
issue  of  NI  Bulletin  (p.  141-2),  I would  agree  with  the  author’s  assertion  that  these 
mystery  pieces  were  struck  in  England  for  circulation  in  England,  and  that  they  were 
used  and  intended  to  circulate  as  “unofficial  farthings”  (small  change  being  in  short 
supply  at  the  time.)  However,  I would  disagree  with  his  hypothesis  that  COLUMBIA 
was  used  on  them  simply  as  the  name  of  a faraway  place  by  which  to  mask  their 
essentially  illegal  British  origins.  I believe  that  these  pieces  were  issued  primarily  as 
“political  propaganda”  in  favour  of  a drive  by  British  business  interests  for  active 
British  support  for  Simon  Bolivar  and  his  Republic  of  Colombia’s  struggle  for 
independence  from  Spain.  Put  simply,  independence  from  Spain  would  open  up  the 
country  to  lucrative  trade  with  Britain,  but  the  politicians  were  dragging  their  feet. 
(The  mis-spelling  of  Colombia  as  Columbia  is  and  always  has  been  a common  one  in 
Britain.)  Of  course,  I can  no  more  prove  my  hypothesis  than  Mr  Somod  can  prove 
his,  but  interested  readers  can  find  details  in  my  article  “Columbia  Farthings:  a 
Hypothesis”  in  Com  News,  April  1999,  p.38-9,  a copy  of  which  is  lodged  with  the  NI 
Library.  As  I say  in  the  concluding  paragraph  of  that  article,  1 suspect  that  the  answer 
to  the  riddle  of  Columbia  Farthings,  if  it  is  still  to  be  found  anywhere  at  all,  lies  not  in 
the  annals  of  numismatics,  but  in  those  of  British  policy  in  revolutionary  South 
America  in  the  1 820’s. 


Bob  Forrest 
Manchester,  England 
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A BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  NUMISMATICS  INTERNATIONAL  AND  THE 
SERVICES  IT  OFFERS  TO  THE  MEMBERSHIP 


It  has  been  pointed  out  recently  that  many  members  of  NI  know  very  little  about  how 
the  society  was  founded  and  about  the  many  services  it  offers  to  the  membership.  In 
the  next  few  issues  of  the  NI  BULLETIN  we  will  give  some  background  to  the 
founding  of  NI  and  the  evolvement  of  many  of  the  current  benefits,  starting  here  with 
some  information  on  how  the  society  was  first  organized  and  how  it  grew  in  the  early 
years. 


The  Founding  of  Numismatics  International 


In  the  year  1964  there  was  a small  core  of  numismatists  and  collectors  who  were  in 
the  minority  at  the  local  coin  club  meetings  in  Dallas,  Texas  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
were  collectors  of  world  coins.  None  of  the  coin  clubs  in  the  area  offered  any 
information,  literature,  lectures,  displays,  etc.  on  coins  other  than  the  coins  and  paper 
money  of  the  United  States.  Some  discussion  was  conducted  among  these  collectors 
about  the  possibility  of  organizing  a club  devoted  to  numismatics  of  countries  other 
than  the  US.  These  discussions  led  to  a meeting  on  July  15,  1964  which  resulted  in 
the  formation  of  Numismatics  International.  There  were  a total  of  1 5 founding 
members  at  this  meeting: 


William  E.  Benson 
James  L.  Ferrell 
James  M.  Kelley 
George  E.  McMillan 
Tilden  P.  Wright 


Matt  Dowling 
Marvin  L.  Fraley 
H.  D.  Lawrence 
John  E.  Vandigriff 
Melvin  Yonack 


K.  T.  “Ed”  Edwards 
Boyd  A.  Johnson  III 
Jack  E.  Lewis 
Wallace  E.  Widtman 
Vera  Zable 


Of  the  original  15  Founder  Members,  6 are  now  deceased,  and  only  3 are  still 
currently  active  members  (Marvin  L.  Fraley,  Jack  E.  Lewis  and  John  E.  Vandigriff) 


When  the  By-Laws  of  the  new  organization  were  approved  Article  II  - Purpose, 
Section  1 a.  read  as  follows: 


“To  fill  the  existing  need  for  a specialized  numismatic  organization  of  those 
persons  interested  in  collecting  and  studying  the  mediums  of  exchange  in 
areas  and  nations  other  than  the  United  States  of  America.” 


This  restriction  has  probably  been  the  one  thing  that  has  kept  the  organization 
devoted  to  international  numismatics  of  countries  other  than  the  United  States  over 
the  many  years  and  it  still  applies  to  this  day. 

In  these  early  years,  H.  D.  Lawrence  owned  and  operated  a coin  shop  in  Dallas  and 
let  the  new  organization  hold  its  monthly  meetings  in  his  store.  One  of  the  early 
benefits  of  NI  was  the  combining  of  member  orders  for  uncirculated  and  proof  sets  of 
new  issue  coins  which  were  then  ordered  from  various  world  mints  which  offered 
sale  of  these  items,  saving  members  of  much  of  the  cost  of  ordering  them 
individually.  This  was  a huge  success  and  was  one  of  the  things  that  attracted  many 
new  members  to  NI.  Group  orders  were  also  made  each  year  for  each  new  issue  of  R. 
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S.  Yeoman’s  A Catalog  of  Modern  World  Coins  which  was  the  best  reference  book 
available  at  the  time  and  was  known  by  everyone  as  the  “brown  book’’. 

As  NI  grew  from  its  original  15  founding  members,  it  was  decided  in  early  1967  to 
publish  a monthly  Bulletin.  The  inaugural  issue  of  the  NI  Bulletin  was  published  in 
February  1967.  These  early  issues  were  done  on  a mimeograph  machine  and  were 
mostly  4,  6 or  8 page  issues.  As  word  spread  about  NI  the  membership  gradually 
grew  from  outside  the  Dallas  area  to  include  members  from  most  of  the  United  States 
and  several  foreign  nations.  In  May  1968  the  membership  included  members  from  27 
states  and  9 foreign  countries. 

July  1968  saw  the  start  up  of  the  NI  Library  making  reference  books  available  for 
loan  to  members.  July  1968  also  was  the  beginning  of  publication  of  Book  Reviews 
in  the  NI  Bulletin.  Most  of  these  early  book  reviews  were  written  by  long  time  NI 
member  Jerry  Remick.  In  August  1968  an  Attribution  Service  was  inaugurated 
where  NI  members  could  send  “unidentified”  pieces  for  possible  attribution.  There 
was  no  charge  for  this  service,  only  postage  and  mailing  costs  charged  to  users. 

January  1970  saw  the  change  of  the  NI  Bulletin  from  a 8I/2”  x IIV2”  mimeograph 
format  to  an  early  version  of  the  current  format  of  5V2”  x 8V2”  size  pages.  In 
February  1970  it  was  decided  to  start  free  publication  of  Member  Notices.  At  first 
they  were  published  on  the  back  page  of  the  monthly  order  list  for  coins  and  books 
and  then  were  incorporated  to  the  back  page  of  the  NI  Bulletin  in  April  1970. 

In  May  1971  NI  started  it  annual  Mail  Bid  Sales  which  continue  to  date  with  2 sales 
offered  each  year. 

In  January  1972  it  was  decided  that  NI  would  begin  publication  of  some  original 
works  and  its  first  publication  of  a new  reference  was  Czechoslovak  Coinage,  1918- 
1970,  by  Dolores  H.  Davis. 

In  1972  the  first  annual  NI  Bulletin  Index  was  published  and  this  has  been  done 
continuously  along  with  1 0 year  indexes  at  the  end  of  each  decade. 

In  My  1973  NI  became  the  first  numismatic  organization  to  be  invited  to  participate 
in  a numismatic  study  tour  of  the  USSR.  Nineteen  members  of  NI  went  on  the  tour 
and  it  was  a huge  success.  A silver  medal  commemorating  the  tour  was  struck  by  the 
Franklin  Mint.  The  tour  group  visited  Leningrad,  Odessa,  Bukhara,  Samarkand, 
Tashkent  and  Moscow. 

In  August  1973  the  NI  Reference  Collection  was  established  and  it  has  grown  over 
the  years  through  donations  from  the  membership  to  a substantial  sized  collection. 

This  brief  history  of  Numismatics  International  will  be  followed  in  the  months  ahead 
with  short  articles  about  the  different  services  and  benefits  of  NI,  such  as  the  NI 
Library,  the  NI  Reference  Collection,  a profile  of  the  NI  membership,  the  merger  of 
Organization  of  International  Numismatists  (OIN),  and  possibly  other  areas  of 
interest. 
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ONE  MONETARY  STAMP  FOR  THREE  DIFFERENT 
MOMENTS  OF  SPANISH  HISTORY 


Maria  del  Mar  Royo  Martinez,  Universidad  Complutense  de  Madrid 

Throughout  the  History  of  Money  we  find  examples  of  the  repetition  of  one  type  or 
monetary  stamp  in  issues  belonging  to  different  periods  of  the  History  of  a state  or 
country.  And  this  is  the  case  that  will  be  dealt  with  in  these  pages.  During  the  Early 
Roman  Empire,  some  emperors  chose  for  the  reverse  of  their  coins,  the  personification 
of  some  allegory  or  other,  such  as  Peace,  Abundance  or  Happiness,  expressive  of  their 
sound  policy  and  the  prosperity  of  their  governments.  Occasionally  it  was  the 
personification  of  a whole  country  that  appeared  on  the  reverse  of  the  coins,  a clear 
allusion  to  the  military  conquests  of  Rome  in  far-off  western  and  eastern  territories.  And 
yet,  sometimes  the  reasons  for  the  representation  of  a country  or  a city  on  Roman  coins 
are  of  a totally  different  nature,  as  for  instance,  to  advertise  or  exalt  some  city  or 
province  of  the  vast  Roman  Empire.  The  Emperor  who  most  frequently  resorted  to  this 
kind  of  typology  for  the  reverse  of  some  of  his  numerous  issues  was,  without  a doubt, 
Hadrian  (117-138  A.  D). 

The  son  of  Aelius  Hadrianus  (from  Italica  (Spain))  and  Domitia  Paulina  (a  Spaniard  as 
well),  Hadrian  was  bom  in  the  year  76  A.  D.  His  government  was  extremely  beneficial 
for  the  Empire  administration  and  he  not  only  focused  on  the  improvement  of  the  city  of 
Rome  itself,  but  also  embarked  on  a series  of  travels  all  round  the  chief  Imperial 
provinces,  in  order  to  find  out  for  himself  what  the  main  needs  of  his  subjects  were.  In 
the  course  of  these  travels,  over  a span  of  twelve  years,  he  visited  provinces  such  as 
Africa,  Britannia,  Gallia  and,  of  course,  Hispania,  his  parents'  country.  All  of  them  are 
represented  in  the  series  of  sestertii  and  denarii  commemorative  of  those  travels.  In  the 
case  of  HISPANIA,  this  province  of  the  Roman  Empire  appears  in  a series  of  sestertii 
and  denarii  struck  between  134  and  139  A.D.,  all  of  them  bearing  the  same  types:  on  the 
obverse  the  laurate  head  of  Hadrian  surrounded  by  a legend  with  his  name  and  titles,  and 
on  the  reverse  the  allegory  of  Hispania,  depicted  as  a young  matron  with  turreted  crown, 
leaning  on  the  ground,  holding  an  olive  branch  in  one  hand,  her  elbow  resting  on  a 
mountain  range  (The  Pyrenees)  and  her  feet  on  a little  rock  (the  Rock  of  Gibraltar),  and 
next  to  her  a small  rabbit  (we  must  not  forget  that  in  the  times  of  the  Phoenicians,  Spain 
was  known  as  “The  Land  of  Rabbits”).  This  young  matron  represented  the  whole  area  of 
the  Iberian  Peninsula  and,  in  case  this  picture  was  not  clear  and  explicit  enough  in  itself, 
it  was  accompanied  by  the  legend  HISPANIA  (fig  1 ). 


Fig  1 . Hadrian's  sestertius  with  the  representation  of  Hispania  (134-139  A D.) 
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This  allusion  to  the  Iberian  Peninsula  materialized  once  more  eighteen  centuries  later, 
precisely  when  the  monetary  system,  effective  in  Spain  until  the  end  of  last  year,  was 
born.  Naturally,  1 am  referring  to  the  Peseta.  The  adoption  of  the  monetary  system  of  the 
Peseta,  to  which  in  these  lines  I want  to  pay  a fond  farewell,  took  place  in  the  second 
half  of  the  19th  century.  Up  to  that  time,  the  coins  in  use  for  the  economic  transactions 
inside  the  country  had  been  of  the  most  varied  sorts.  There  were  Reals,  Maravedis, 
Escudos,  struck  throughout  the  1 8th  century,  but  for  small  payments  even  sestertii  and 
ases  of  the  Imperial  Roman  Period  are  known  to  have  been  used. 

The  historical  situation  in  Spain  from  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  had  not  been 
very  stable  either  Between  1807  and  1814  the  famous  Spanish  War  of  Indepence, 
immortalized  by  the  outstanding  Spanish  painter,  Francisco  de  Goya,  had  taken  place,  a 
war  aimed  at  overthrowing  the  foreign  monarch  , Jose  Bonaparte,  Napoleon  Bonaparte's 
brother.  In  1 8 14  the  monarchy  of  the  Bourbons  was  restored  in  the  person  of  Ferdinand 
VII,  the  “Wished  - for  King”,  as  he  was  known  in  Spain.  But  his  death  in  1 833  opened  a 
new  period  in  the  Flistory  of  Spain  beginning  with  the  reign  of  Isabel  II  (1833-68). 
Isabel,  the  daughter  of  Ferdinand  VII,  was  the  legitimate  heiress  to  the  Spanish  throne. 
Nevertheless,  when  her  father  died  in  1 833,  she  was  not  yet  of  age  and  so  Maria  Cristina, 
her  mother,  became  Regent  of  the  Reign  (1833-1840).  In  1840  the  political  situation  of 
the  country  compelled  Maria  Cristina  to  hand  the  Regency  over  to  general  Espartero. 
The  new  Regency  lasted  three  years,  from  1 840  to  1 843,  the  date  when  Isabel  was  at  last 
declared  of  age.  During  the  years  of  Isabel's  nonage,  the  Liberals  (supporting  Isabel)  and 
the  Royalists  (supporting  Don  Carlos,  Ferdinand  VIFs  brother)  engaged  in  a civil  war 
because  Don  Carlos  disputed  Isabel's  right  to  the  throne  and  proclaimed  himself  king 
with  the  name  of  Charles  V.  This  confrontation,  known  as  “the  Carlist  War”,  would  only 
end  in  1843,  with  Isabel  coming  of  age.  But  the  reign  of  Isabel  II  (1844-1868)  proved  to 
be  a very  turbulent  period  too,  fluctuating  between  a “Moderate  Decade”  ( 1 844- 1 854) 
and  a “Progressive  Decade”  ( 1 854- 1 867).  And  yet,  from  the  coinage  point  of  view,  these 
years  were  crucial  in  the  History  of  Spain,  since  it  was  then  that,  for  the  first  time,  the 
Decimal  Metric  System  was  adopted  in  Spain,  a system  already  in  use  in  various 
European  countries  from  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century. 

In  September  1868  and  as  a result  of  the  political  and  economic  situation  of  unrest 
existing  in  our  country  since  1 866,  a revolution  brought  about  the  dethronement  of  Isabel 
II.  The  forced  exile  of  the  queen  gave  way  to  a Provisional  Government,  which  presided 
over  by  General  Serrano,  would  be  in  power  until  1871,  the  year  when  Amadeus  I of 
Savoy  came  to  the  throne  thanks  to  the  1 869  Constitution.  And  it  was  precisely  during 
the  period  of  the  Provisional  Government  which  started  in  1 868  that  the  Monetary 
System  of  the  Peseta  was  implanted.  In  gold,  only  pieces  of  100  pesetas  (900 
millesimals)  were  issued;  in  silver,  pieces  of  5 pesetas  (900  millesimals),  2 pesetas,  1 
peseta,  50  centimos  and  25  centimos  of  peseta  (835  millesimals)  were  struck;  and  in 
copper,  coins  of  1 0 centimos,  5 centimos,  2 centimos  and  1 centimo  of  peseta.  As  for  the 
types  and  legends,  all  the  coins  showed  new  designs.  The  obverse  of  the  pieces  could  not 
bear  the  effigy  or  the  head  of  a king,  since  this  Government  had  overthrown  the 
Monarchy.  On  the  other  hand,  it  could  not  depict  the  image  or  the  allegory  of  the 
Republic  either,  for  this  was  not  the  system  of  government  in  force.  So,  finally,  it  was 
decided  to  look  back  to  the  past  and  make  use  of  the  personification  of  Hispania  again. 
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On  the  gold  pieces  of  100  pesetas,  Hispania  appeard  standing  on  the  obverse,  facing  the 
spectator,  with  a laurel  branch  in  one  hand.  On  the  copper  pieces,  Hispania  was  not 
depicted  standing,  but  seated  on  a mountain  (The  Pyrenees),  holding  the  same  laurel 
branch.  But  on  the  silver  coins,  the  representation  of  Hispania  was  identical  to  that  on 
the  sestertius  and  denarius  of  Hadrian:  she  was  shown  once  more  as  a young  Roman 
matron  with  turreted  crown  on  her  head,  an  elbow  resting  on  a mountain  range  (the 
Pyrennes),  holding  a laurel  branch  in  the  other  hand  and  her  feet  on  the  Rock  of 
Gibraltar.  Above  her,  in  the  legend,  the  name  of  ESPANA  was  written,  and  in  the 
exergue,  the  year  of  the  corrresponding  issue  ( 1 868,  1 869  and  1 870)  could  be  seen.  The 
reverse  of  these  silver  pieces  (Fig.2)  bore  the  traditional  arms  of  Spain  used  on  Spanish 
coins  since  the  days  of  Charles  V:  a coat  of  arms  crowned  by  turreted  crown,  and  flanked 
by  two  columns  (the  Columns  of  Hercules)  with  a ribbon  round  each  of  them  on  which 
the  motto  “PLUS-ULTRA”  (beyond)  could  be  read.  As  for  the  arms  depicted  on  the  coat, 
they  were  those  of  the  former  kingdoms  of  Castille,  Leon,  Aragon,  Navarra  and  Granada. 


Fig.  2:  5 Pesetas  of  the  Provisional  Government  of  1868 


Another  characteristic  of  the  coins  issued  by  the  Provisional  Government  is  that  on  the 
legend  of  the  reverse,  on  all  gold  and  silver  pieces,  besides  its  value,  the  fineness  and  the 
weight  of  each  one  are  clearly  expressed.  In  the  case  of  the  silver  pieces,  their  weights 
were  as  follows:  1 gram  (20  centimes  of  peseta),  2,5  grams  (50  centimes  of  peseta);  5 
grams  (1  peseta);  10  grams  (2  pesetas)  and  25  grams  (5  pesetas).  Although  on  January 
1 2,  1 869,  the  Provisional  Government  held  an  engraving  competition  in  order  to  choose 
the  types  the  silver  coins  were  to  bear,  the  winners  of  which  were  the  engravers  Jose 
Lozano  and  Luis  Planiol,  it  would  be  Luis  Marchionni,  general  engraver  of  the  Mint  of 
Madrid  and  Director  of  the  Engraving  School  of  the  aforementioned  city,  that  would 
finally  undertake  the  modelling  of  the  dies  of  all  these  pieces.  That  is  why  his  initials 
(L.M.)  appear  on  the  obverse  of  all  the  coins,  under  the  line  of  the  exergue  and  at  the  left 
of  the  date  of  the  issue,  and  not  those  of  Jose  Lozano  and  Luis  Planiol. 

In  the  last  year  of  existence  of  the  Peseta,  the  Spanish  Government , under  the  rule  of 
king  Don  Juan  Carlos  I and  the  presidency  of  Don  Jose  Maria  Aznar,  wanted  to  pay  a 
last  homage  to  the  representation  of  ESPANA,  as  a symbol  of  the  unity  of  the  different 
Autonomic  Communities,  with  two  pieces  showing  on  their  reverse  the  figure  of 
HISPANIA  in  the  manner  of  old  days. 

The  first  one  (Fig.3),  made  of  an  alloy  of  copper  (884),  nickel  (50),  alluminium  (50), 
iron  (10)  and  manganese  (6  millesimals),  and  with  a weight  of  9,25  grams,  circulated 
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iron  (10)  and  manganese  (6  millesimals),  and  with  a weight  of  9,25  grams,  circulated 
with  a value  of  100  pesetas.  On  the  obverse  the  king's  head,  in  profile,  surrounded  by  the 
legend:  JUAN  CARLOS  I REY  DE  ESPANA.  2001.  On  the  reverse  we  can  see  once 
more  the  allegoric  representation  of  Spain,  depicted  as  on  the  denarius  and  sestertius  of 
the  times  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian  and  later  on  the  coins  issued  in  the  1 9th  century  by  the 
Provisional  Government.  At  the  top  of  the  piece  we  can  see  the  value  mark:  100 
PESETAS,  and  below,  in  the  exergue,  the  first  and  the  last  year  in  which  the  Spanish 
Peseta  was  issued  (1869-2001),  and  in  the  field,  at  the  left  of  the  figure  of  Spain,  the 
mint  mark  of  Madrid  (a  crowned  M).  As  for  the  edge  of  the  coin,  it  shows  the  motif  of 
the  Fleur-de-Lis  (the  symbol  of  the  Bourbon  monarchy). 


Fig.  3:  A Hundred  pesetas  (2001) 


The  second  one  (Fig.4)  is  a silver  piece  of  925  millesimals  and  a weight  of  1 8 grams, 
with  a value  of  2000  pesetas,  commemorative  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Spanish  Peseta.  Its 
obverse  bears  the  conjoined  busts  of  king  Don  Juan  Carlos  and  Queen  Dona  Sofia,  in 
profile,  surrounded  by  the  legend:  JUAN  CARLOS  I Y SOFIA.  2001.  The  reverse 
repeats  again  the  allegoric  representation  of  Spain,  but  above  we  can  see  a double  legend 
that  reads:  ULTIMA  EMISION  DE  LA  PESETA/  ESPANA  = LAST  ISSUE  OF  THE 
PESETA/  SPAIN.  In  the  field,  on  the  left,  the  crowned  M (the  mint  mark  of  Madrid) 
stands  out,  and  in  the  exergue,  the  value  of  the  piece:  2000  - PTAS,  cut  by  a circle 
containing  again  the  mint  mark  of  Madrid,  can  be  seen.  The  edge  of  the  coin  is  plain  in 
this  case. 


Fig.  4:  Two  Thousand  pesetas  (2001) 


The  Spanish  PESETA  exists  no  more  officially  and  has  become  part  of  our  most  recent 
past,  though  it  will  continue  being  used,  alongside  the  new  Euro,  until  the  end  of 
February  2002.  But  fashions  return  as  a rule,  and  figurative  motives  are  often  repeated  in 
the  course  of  time,  as  we  have  just  seen.  So,  perhaps  in  the  near  future,  the  allegory  of 
Spain  will  be  represented  once  more  on  the  reverse  of  some  of  today  's  EUROS. 
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CEFALU  - ANCIENT,  MEDIEVAL  AND  MODERN 

Bob  Forrest,  Manchester,  England,  A7  # 2382 


The  white  metal  medal  shown  here  1 Vi  times  actual  size  is  a modem  tourist  souvenir 
of  Cefalu  on  the  north  coast  of  Sicily.  The  obverse  depicts,  as  it  tells  us,  the  cathedral 
of  the  city,  begun  by  Roger  II  in  the  12th  century  but  not  completed  till  the  13th 
century.  Though  much  renovated  through  the  centuries,  it  has  retained  its  original 
Norman  character  well.  The  reverse  of  the  medal  is  an  adaptation  of  an  ancient  coin 
design  of  Panormos  (the  modem  Palermo),  some  40  miles  along  the  coast  to  the  west 
of  Cefalu  (the  ancient  Cephaloedium  or  Kephaloidion.)  It  shows  a triskeles,  the 
winged  head  of  a gorgon  at  its  centre.  Around  is  the  legend  flA-NOPMI-TAN, 
indicating  Panormos.  For  the  coin  type,  see  A Catalogue  of  Greek  Coins  in  the  British 
Museum:  Sicily  p.  122  (nos.  1 1-12),  p.  125  (no. 42)  & p.  128  (no.  13).  Quite  why  Cefalu 
adopted  a coin  design  of  ancient  Palermo  for  its  souvenir  medal,  rather  than  one  of  its 
own  ancient  past,  I do  not  know.  Certainly  Cefalu  is  in  the  province  of  Palermo,  and 
this  ancient  coin  type  of  Palermo  is  a very  striking  one,  so  perhaps  we  need  look  for 
no  further  reasons  than  these. 
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MORE  ON  ROMA  MEDALS 


Bob  Forrest,  Manchester,  England,  NI  # 2382 

In  a previous  article,  hereafter  referred  to  as  "Pilgrim  I"  (1),  I discussed  those 
religious  medals  marked  ROMA  and  the  various  theories  surrounding  them.  In  the 
end  I came  to  the  conclusion,  previously  proposed  by  others,  that  the  ROMA  on  these 
medals  was,  in  effect,  a mint  mark  indicating  manufacture  in  Rome,  the  ‘heart’  of  the 
Catholic  world  and  a natural  centre  for  the  manufacture  of  religious  medals.  I 
concluded  that  many  such  medals  must  have  been  made  as  souvenirs  for  pilgrims  to 
the  Holy  City  - some  in  the  native  languages  of  the  said  pilgrims  - but  that  others 
were  certainly  made  in  Rome  for  export  to  other  countries. 

Two  good  examples  of  the  export  type  - both  mentioned  in  "Pilgrim  I"  - are  shown 
here  as  Figs.  1 & 3.  Both  were  made  for  Spanish  shrines. 


Fig.  1 Fig.  2 


The  first,  a somewhat  worn  but  nevertheless  still  imposing  brassy  bronze  medal  is 
shown  actual  size  in  Fig.  1.  It  probably  dates  from  the  17th- 18th  centuries  and  was 
made,  as  its  obverse  legend  tells  us,  for  the  church  which  houses  N-S -DE-LAS • 
ANGVSTIAS -DE-GRANADA  (=  Our  Lady  of  Sorrows  of  Granada).  The  worn 
obverse  "Pieta"  image  will  be  made  clearer  by  reference  to  the  photo  in  Fig.  2 (2), 
the  top  of  the  Cross  and  the  letters  T and  I of  ANGVSTIAS  being  obliterated  by  a 
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rough  hole  hammered  through  the  medal  after  its  original  suspension  loop  had  been 
broken.  The  mint-mark  ROMA  features  in  the  obverse  exergue.  The  reverse  of  the 
medal  is  a standard  monstrance  containing  a host  which,  as  usual,  is  adorned  with  the 
Christian  monogram  IHS,  surmounted  by  a Cross,  and  with  the  three  nails  of  the 
Crucifixion  below  (3). 


The  second  medal,  which  is  likewise  not  in  pristine  condition,  is  shown  IVi  times 
actual  size  in  Fig.  3.  This  somewhat  crusty  and  slightly  bent  bronze  piece  is  of  early 
19th  century  date  and  relates  to  N.S.D.  MONSERATE.  = Our  Lady  of  Montserrat  (4). 
The  reverse,  which  bears  the  ROMA  mint-mark  at  its  base,  is  a standard  image  of  the 
Sacred  Hearts  of  Jesus  and  Mary  (5),  with  the  Latin  legend  FILI  PRAEBE  COR 
TUUM.  = Show  your  heart,  O son  (6). 


Fig.  4 


In  another  article  (7)  I referred  to  the  18th  (possibly  17th?)  century  bronze  Spanish 
medal  shown  actual  size  in  Fig.  4.  Its  obverse  shows  another  Pieta  like  Fig.  1 , with 
legend  NVESTRA-S'DEL-RISCO  = Our  Lady  of  the  Crag,  which  I thought  might 
refer  to  the  crag  or  rocky  knoll  of  Calvary.  Its  reverse  shows  St.  Laurence  and  the 
gridiron  of  his  martyrdom. 

On  the  basis  of  the  Spanish  birth  of  St.  Laurence  and  his  martyrdom  in  Rome,  I 
wondered  if  this  medal  had  been  struck  in  Rome  for  the  Spanish  pilgrim  market.  This 
possibility  was  enhanced  when,  shortly  after  publication  of  my  article,  I discovered 
that  there  was  in  fact  a shrine  of  "The  Madonna  of  the  Crags"  near  Rome  (8a),  though 
I was  able  to  discover  little  information  about  it  to  clarify  the  situation.  Then  my 
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good  friend  Juan  Jos6  Moreno  y Casanova  hit  the  jackpot  and  uncovered  information 
that  showed  that  this  medal  was,  in  fact,  of  the  same  type  as  Figs.  1 & 3 above, 
namely,  a medal  struck  in  Rome  for  export  to  a shrine  in  Spain.  The  only  difference 
is  that  this  shrine  is  much  less  well  known  than  those  in  Granada  and  Montserrat! 

It  turns  out  (9)  that  "Nuestra  Senora  del  Risco"  is  a Pieta  sculpture  formerly  housed 
in  "el  Convento  del  Risco"  (the  Monastery  of  the  Crag),  a monastery  built  on  a 
craggy  hill  at  Villatoro  near  Avila.  The  monastery  was  founded  in  the  16th  century, 
though  the  crag  had  been  the  location  of  a much  earlier  hermitage,  and  the  sculpture 
itself  is  said  to  date  back  to  the  period  of  the  Moorish  invasion  of  Spain.  According 
to  legend,  it  had  been  hidden  in  a cave  by  some  pious  Christians  at  the  time  of  the 
Moorish  invasion,  to  protect  it  from  Moslem  despoilers.  Lost  for  600  years  or  so,  it 
was  rediscovered  in  the  14th  century  by  a herdsman  who  clambered  down  into  the 
cave  when  one  of  his  beasts  accidentally  tumbled  into  it  (10).  The  newly 
rediscovered  statue  was  subsequently  housed  in  a specially  built  chapel,  which,  almost 
needless  to  say,  became  a prominent  place  of  pilgrimage  on  account  of  the  many 
miracles  worked  for  those  who  went  there  to  pray  for  some  divine  help.  It  was  the 
reputation  of  the  shrine  that  resulted  in  the  foundation  of  the  monastery. 

By  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  the  monastery,  with  its  sculpture,  was  wealthy  enough 
to  be  a dominant  factor  in  the  local  economy,  and  thus  wealthy  enough  to  commission 
medals  from  Rome.  But  with  the  Peninsular  War  of  1804-1814,  its  fortunes  went  into 
serious  decline,  and  by  the  mid  19th  century  it  had  closed.  Eventually  its  possessions 
were  dispersed,  and  the  sculpture  itself  ended  up  in  the  nearby  town  of  Villatoro, 
where  it  apparently  still  is.  Today  the  monastery  lies  in  ruins. 

The  medal  in  Figure  4 is  thus  a sad  remnant  of  a glorious  past  now  lost  to  general 
knowledge.  I have  another  bronze  medal  relating  to  the  monastery,  seemingly  of 
much  the  same  date,  though  not  marked  ROMA.  Its  obverse  is  very  like  that  of  Fig. 
4,  but  its  reverse  shows  St.  Barbara,  not  St.  Laurence.  Another  medal  - a more  ‘up- 
market’ one  in  silver  - again  has  an  obverse  showing  Nuestra  Senora  del  Risco,  and 
again  with  a ROMA  mint-mark  in  the  exergue,  but  with  a reverse  showing  the  bust 
of  the  Spanish  archbishop  St.  Thomas  of  Villanueva  (1488-1555).  This  practice  of 
selling  medals  with  an  obverse  relating  specifically  to  the  shrine  visited,  but  with  a 
reverse  depicting  "the  saint  of  your  choice"  is  still  with  us  today.  When  my  wife 
bought  a souvenir  rosary  of  the  church  of  San  Juan  de  los  Reyes  in  Toledo,  she  was 
offered  a choice  of  saints  on  the  box  in  which  it  came! 

Another  ROMA  medal  made  for  export  to  a Spanish  shrine  is  the  bronze  medal 
shown  actual  size  in  Fig.  5,  and  which  looks  as  if  it  dates  from  the  18th  century.  The 
shrine  in  question  is  Candelaria  in  Tenerife,  the  obverse  of  the  medal  showing  the  3V> 
feet  tall  wooden  statue  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  which  led  to  the  shrine’s  fame  - N.S. 
DEL.  CANDELARIA  = Our  Lady  of  Candelaria.  An  old  engraving  of  the  image  is 
shown  in  Fig.  6.  The  heavy  robes  disguise  the  details  of  the  statue  beneath  them,  but 
one  can  at  least  see  something  in  it  which  is  not  clear  on  the  medal:  the  candle  that 
the  Virgin  holds  in  her  left  hand.  This  explains  the  origin  of  the  name  Candelaria, 
for  it  is  Spanish  for  Candlemas,  the  day  (February  2nd)  which  was  naturally  chosen 
as  one  of  her  special  feast  days  (the  other  is  August  14th- 15th,  the  Feast  of  the 
Assumption  of  the  Blessed  Virgin). 
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Fig.  6 


The  history  of  the  image  is  curious  to  say  the  least  (11).  It  was  originally  washed  up 
on  the  sea  shore  (12)  - or,  some  say,  deposited  there  by  angels.  At  any  rate,  it  was 
found  perched  on  a rock  on  the  beach  by  two  Guanche  shepherds  in  about  1400  AD. 
Now,  the  Guanches  were  a people  of  obscure  origin  who  occupied  the  Canary  Islands 
before  the  Spaniards  conquered  them  in  the  15th  century,  and  being  pagans  they  had 
no  idea  what  the  image  was.  But  they  were  astonished  at  its  realism,  and  regarded 
it  as  a thing  of  great  novelty  and  value.  Some  years  later  a Guanche  convert  to 
Christianity  from  a neighbouring  island  told  them  that  the  statue  was  the  Queen  of 
Heaven,  and  was  a greater  prize  than  they  had  hitherto  realised.  Accordingly  it  was 
ensconced  in  a shrine  of  which  the  Christian  convert  became  the  sacristan. 
Christianity  had  arrived  and  the  miracles  began.  Soon  "official  Christianity"  arrived 
in  the  form  of  the  Dominicans  - hence  the  image  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  (13)  on  the 
reverse  of  the  medal. 

All  went  well  until  1826  when  a very  strange  thing  happened  - a tremendous  storm 
resulted  in  a flood  which  swept  the  image  out  to  sea,  never  to  be  seen  again.  What 
the  sea  had  given,  the  sea  had  taken  away  again.  The  present  day  image  is  actually 
only  a copy  of  the  lost  original,  but  this  hardly  seems  to  matter  to  the  faithful  who 
still  make  the  pilgrimage  there.... 

Moving  now  to  ROMA  medals  which  were  made  as  souvenirs  for  pilgrims  to  the 
Holy  City  - surely  a key  part  of  the  market  for  the  medal  makers  of  Rome!  - the 
bronze  medal  shown  VA  times  actual  size  in  Fig.  7 is  a possible  case  in  point.  The 
obverse  shows  the  busts  of  Christ  and  the  Virgin  Mary  facing  each  other,  the  Dove 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  above.  The  reverse  shows  the  Christian  monogram  IHS, 
surmounted  by  a Cross,  and  with  the  three  nails  of  the  crucifixion  below.  This 
specimen,  which  is  of  17th  (possibly  16th)  century  date,  has  been  clumsily  holed  for 
suspension,  having  lost  its  original  loop.  It  was  acquired  in  Spain,  and  so  could  be 
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Fig.  7 


a general  export  type  (ie  not  relating  to  any  specific  shrine),  but  equally  it  could  be 
a souvenir  brought  back  from  Rome  by  a Spanish  pilgrim.  As  stated  in  "Pilgrim  I", 
the  two  categories  are  not  necessarily  mutually  exclusive,  and  some  medals  may  well 
belong  to  both  categories. 


Fig.  8 


Another  "stock"  ROMA  medal  which  might  have  doubled  up  as  both  a pilgrim 
souvenir  and  general  export  type  is  that  shown  actual  size  in  Fig.  8.  The  medal  is 
bronze  and  probably  of  18th  century  date.  Its  obverse  shows  the  bust  of  Christ  with 
the  legend  SALVATOR  MVNDI  SALVA  NOS  (=  Saviour  of  the  World,  save  us). 
Its  reverse  shows  the  busts  of  St.  Peter  (left)  and  St.  Paul  (right),  with  the  Dove  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  above.  The  abbreviated  legend  is  SS.  PE.  PA.  AP.  (=  Saints  Peter  & 
Paul  Apostles),  with  ROMA  in  the  exergue.  This  medal,  too,  was  acquired  in  Spain. 


An  interesting  bronze  medal  which  is  probably  of  late  19th  but  possibly  early  20th 
century  date  is  shown  llA  times  actual  size  in  Fig.  9.  It  is  interesting  because  it  is 
clearly  a pilgrim  souvenir  produced  for  a church  in  Rome,  but  with  an  obverse  legend 
in  French.  The  church  in  question  is  la  Chapelle  de  Trois  Fontaines  - the  Church  of 
the  Three  Fountains,  some  three  miles  south  of  Rome  (8b).  The  obverse  of  the  medal 
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shows  the  three  fountains  themselves,  now,  apparently,  sealed  off  for  health  reasons 
as  rather  less  than  holy  water!  The  reverse,  in  effect,  explains  their  Christian 
significance.  According  to  legend,  the  church  marks  the  place  where  St.  Paul  was 
martyred  by  beheading,  it  being  said  that  the  apostle’s  head  bounced  three  times  as 
it  hit  the  ground,  one  of  the  fountains  springing  up  at  each  rebound  (14).  The  reverse 
legend  is  S.  PAVLI  AP.  MAR.  LOCVS  UBI TRES  FONTES  ERUPERUNT,  meaning 
"The  place  of  martyrdom  of  St.  Paul  the  Apostle,  where  three  fountains  burst  forth." 
Curiously  this  story  does  have  a grain  of  truth  to  it  (or  rather,  half  a grain),  for  a 
Greek  life  of  St.  Paul  tells  us  that  the  apostle  was  executed  at  a place  where  there 
were  three  springs.  Christian  legend  has  simply  twisted  the  natural  order  of  events 
somewhat.... 

So  why  is  the  obverse  legend  in  French?  I do  not  know  for  sure.  It  could  be  that  it 
is  a souvenir  medal  which  caters  linguistically  for  French  pilgrims  (much  as  was 
suggested  for  some  Spanish  ROMA  medals  in  "Pilgrim  I"),  but  it  is  much  more  likely 
that  it  is  because  of  the  French  connections  of  the  nearby  Trappist  Monastery  of 
Trefontane,  under  whose  control  the  church  came  (15). 


Another  pilgrim  souvenir  is  the  alumimium  medal  shown  VA  times  actual  size  in  Fig. 
10,  and  which  looks  as  if  it  dates  from  the  mid  20th  century,  give  or  take  a few  years. 
The  obverse  depicts  the  Virgin  Mary  seated,  with  legend  MATER  ADMIRABILIS 
O.P.N.  = Wonderful  Mother,  pray  for  us.  The  reverse  depicts  what  looks  to  be  a 
double  wreath  of  roses,  inside  which  is  ROMA  1849.  Above  the  wreath  is  written 
EGO  FLOS  CAMPI  ET  LILIVM  CONVALLIVM,  the  translation  of  which  will  be 
given  presently.  Below  the  wreath  is  TRIN1TA  DE  MONTI,  the  name  of  the  church 
in  Rome  of  which  this  medal  is  presumably  a souvenir. 

The  obverse  image  of  the  Virgin  is  actually  a medallic  snapshot  of  a fresco  painted 
in  1844  by  Pauline  Perdrau,  an  aspirant  to  the  Sisters  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  who  had 
been  associated  with  the  church  of  Trinita  dei  Monti  since  1821.  It  was  apparently 
Pius  IX  who,  on  a visit  to  the  church  in  1846,  spontaneously  re-named  the  painting 
"Mater  Admirabilis",  its  creator  having  titled  it  "The  Madonna  of  the  Lily".  Needless 
to  say,  papal  inspiration  held  sway,  and  "Mater  Admirabilis"  it  has  been  ever  since 
(16). 

The  painting  depicts  the  Virgin  Mary  seated,  with  a Lily  (symbolic  of  purity)  to  her 
right,  and  with  a distaff  to  her  left.  In  the  painting  she  is  seen  to  be  holding  a full 
spindle  in  her  right  hand,  but  of  course  this  is  not  visible  on  the  medal.  The  Virgin’s 
right  foot  rests  on  a stool,  and  at  the  base  of  the  distaff  is  a basket  of  books.  The 
distaff  presumably  signifies  womanly  or  motherly  labour  (as  in  "when  Adam  delved 
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and  Even  span"  - coincidentally,  Mary  is  sometimes  dubbed  the  second  Eve!)  whilst 
the  books  may  signify  her  role  as  Mother  of  Wisdom.  The  fresco  is  said  to  have 
worked  many  miracles  over  the  years,  needless  to  say. 

The  reverse  of  the  medal  relates  to  the  Virgin  Mary  as  the  Immaculate  Conception 

(17) ,  the  wreath  of  roses  being  a Marian  symbol  of  perfection.  The  Latin  legend 
quoted  above  is  the  Vulgate  version  of  The  Song  of  Solomon  2.1,  which  is  an  Old 
Testament  verse  generally  held  to  be  a symbolic  prophecy  of  Mary.  In  the  Authorised 
Version  the  verse  is  rendered,  "1  am  the  Rose  of  Sharon  and  the  Lily  of  the  Valleys" 

(18)  - which  is  symbolically  interpreted  as  the  Rose  of  Perfection  and  the  Lily  of 
Purity  (19).  The  1849  date  is  a bit  puzzling.  I thought  at  first  that  it  might  be  the 
year  of  Pius  IX’s  institution  of  the  feast  of  Mater  Admirabilis  (October  20th),  but 
Rev.  Johann  G.  Roten  SM,  Director  of  the  International  Marian  Research  Institute, 
tells  me  that  the  feast  was  actually  instituted  in  1856  (20).  The  only  possibly  relevant 
event  of  1849  that  I am  aware  of  is  the  issue  of  Pius  IX’s  encyclical  "Ubi  Primum", 
which,  in  effect,  sounded  out  ecclesiastical  opinion  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary  prior  to  it  being  made  official  dogma  by  his  bull  of 
1854.  But  then  why  does  the  medal  use  1849  instead  of  the  much  more  significant 
1854?  Perhaps,  after  all,  the  1849  date  refers  to  some  key  event  in  the  history  of  the 
fresco  or  its  church,  though  if  it  does,  I have  to  confess  that  I have  been  unable  to 
discover  what  it  is! 

Notes. 

1.  "To  be  a Pilgrim  I"  in  NI  Bulletin,  March  2000,  p.66-76. 

2.  For  some  of  the  symbolism  of  this  image,  see  "Symbols  of  the  Passion"  in  NI 

Bulletin,  January  2000,  p.24-25  (note  7). 

3.  For  the  reverse  type  and  significance  of  the  legend,  see  "Symbols  of  the 
Eucharist"  in  NI  Bulletin,  December  1999.  p.275-7. 

4.  See  "Our  Lady  of  Montserrat"  in  NI  Bulletin,  November  2000,  p.314-317. 

5.  Common  on  ROMA  types,  it  seems.  See  “Pilgrim  I”,  p.69  (fig.  8);  also  “The 

Divine  Shepherdess”  in  N I Bulletin,  February  2002,  p.37. 

6.  This  is  an  abbreviated  form  of  PRAEBE  FILI  MI  COR  TUUM  MIHI  = "Show 
your  heart  to  me,  O my  Son",  to  be  found  on  other  Sacred  Heart  medals.  (For 
these  medals  generally,  see  "On  Sacred  Hearts"  in  NI  Bulletin,  July  2001, 
p.193-203.) 

7.  "Digressions  on  a Theme  of  the  Crucifixion  I"  in  NI  Bulletin,  August  2000, 
p.227  (fig.  7). 

8.  S.  G.  A.  Luff,  The  Christian’s  Guide  to  Rome  (1990):  a)  p.310-1;  b)  p.280. 

9.  My  information  is  taken  from  a local  history  publication  El  Papel  de  Villatoro 
No.  28  (April  2000),  editor  Jose  Marfa  Hernandez  Escorial.  Incidentally,  this 
publication  solves  the  puzzle  of  what  it  is  that  hangs  from  the  Cross  on  the 
obverse  of  fig.  4,  a subject  of  much  speculation  in  the  article  cited  in  note  7 
(see  in  particular  p.227-9  of  that  article):  it  is,  after  all,  "un  sudario"  - a shroud 
(p.ll)). 

10.  The  rediscovery  of  a lost  image  hidden  at  the  time  of  the  Moorish  invasion  of 
Spain  is  a recurring  theme  in  Spanish  religious  lore.  Compare,  for  example, 
"Our  Lady  of  Montserrat"  in  NI  Bulletin,  November  2000,  p.314-5;  likewise, 
"Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe  (and  St.  Jerome)"  in  NI  Bulletin,  March  2001,  p.67. 
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11.  The  most  complete  account  in  English  is  to  be  found  in  The  Guanches  of 
Tenerife,  The  Holy  Image  of  Our  Lady  of  Candelaria,  and  the  Spanish 
Conquest  and  Settlement,  by  the  Friar  Alonso  de  Espinosa  of  the  Order  of 
Preachers,  translated  and  edited  by  Sir  Clements  Markham  (1917).  Book  2 
(p.45-78)  covers  the  story  of  the  Image,  but  for  the  miracles  worked  by  it  see 
the  abbreviated  listing  on  p.5-7. 

12.  The  image  washed  up  on  the  sea- shore  is  another  recurrent  theme.  Compare 
"Our  Lady  of  Arcachon"  in  NI  Bulletin , August  2000,  p.240.  For  a more 
spectacular  variation  on  the  theme,  see  "Our  Lady  of  Boulogne:  the  Virgin  of 
the  Sea”  in  NI  Bulletin , February  2002,  p.61-62. 

13.  On  which  see  "A  Very  Monkish  Medal"  in  NI  Bulletin,  June  2001,  p.  169- 172. 

14.  Yet  another  recurring  theme:  compare  the  legend  in  "St.  Winifride  and  her 
Well"  in  N I Bulletin,  January  2001,  p.  16! 

15.  The  French  JERUSALEM  medals  of  "Pilgrim  I"  are  probably  similarly 
explained,  of  course  - see  particularly  fig.  3 of  that  article.  Likewise,  the 
French  JERUSALEM  medals  in  "The  Floly  Places”  in  NI  Bulletin, 
May  2002,  p.  1 3 1 - 1 4 1 , (figs.  2-6). 

16.  For  a good  account  see  Joan  Carroll  Cruz,  Miraculous  Images  of  Our  Lady 
(1993),  p.234-7;  also  Luff,  as  note  8,  p.  198. 

17.  On  which  see  "The  Immaculate  Conception"  in  NI  Bulletin,  December  1998, 
p.305-31 1. 

18.  The  original  Vulgate  Latin  of  the  medal  translates  literally  as:  "I  (am)  the 
flower  of  the  field  (or  plain)  and  the  lily  of  the  valleys."  The  discrepancy 
between  this  and  the  Authorised  Version’s  "Rose  of  Sharon  and  the  Lily  of  the 
Valleys"  is  easily  explained.  "Sharon"  is  a Hebrew  word  which  means  "plain" 
generally  (here  in  contrast  to  "valleys"),  but  it  is  also  the  name  of  a particular 
plain  - the  coastal  "Plain  of  Sharon",  stretching  roughly  from  Joppa  to  Mount 
Carmel.  Flower  and  Rose  are,  likewise,  rival  translations  of  the  Hebrew  word 
"chabatstseleth".  That  it  is  a flower  is  clear  enough,  but  it  is  a subject  of 
dispute  as  to  which  one.  "Rose"  is  one  proposed  candidate,  but  the  evidence 
in  favour  of  it  is  weak.  "Narcissus"  seems  to  be  a safer  bet,  for  it  neatly  fits 
The  Song  of  Solomon  2.1  on  two  counts:  a)  the  narcissus  does  abound  in  the 
Plain  of  Sharon;  and  b)  it  and  the  lily  do  blossom  together  in  the  early  spring, 
hence  their  appearance  together  in  this  verse,  contrasted  as  (springtime) 
flowers  of  the  plain  and  the  valleys.  But  of  course  "Rose"  is  better  for  a 
Marian  interpretation!  For  a good  overview  of  the  arguments  involved,  see, 
for  example,  the  entries  "Rose"  and  "Sharon"  in  W.  C.  Piercy  (ed.),  Murray's 
Illustrated  Bible  Dictionaiy  (1908)  and  James  Hastings  (ed.)  A Dictionary  of 
the  Bible  (1906),  vol.  4;  also  commentaries  on  The  Song  of  Solomon  (2.1), 
notably  G.  A.  Buttrick  et  al.,  The  Interpreter’s  Bible  (1956),  vol.  5,  p.  112,  & 
A.  Harper,  The  Cambridge  Bible  - The  Song  of  Solomon  (1902),  p.9. 

19.  See  George  Ferguson,  Signs  and  Symbols  in  Christian  Art  (1961),  entries  "Lily 
of  the  Valley"  (p.34)  and  "Rose"  (p.37-8). 

20.  F.  G.  Holweck,  Calendarium  Liturgicum  Festorum  Dei  et  Dei  Matris  Mariae 
(1925),  p.360.  My  thanks  are  due  to  Rev.  Roten  for  bringing  this  source  to 
my  attention. 
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COINING  AND  PUNISHMENT 

Valerie  Karatzas,  Bristol,  England,  NI  #2522 

From  Shrewsbury  Assizes  Here  one  Edward  Boat  (who  had  bin 
Coyner  for  the  late  King  in  the  beginning  of  the  War)  was  drawn  and 
hanged  for  making  use  of  his  skil  for  himself  Its  beleeved  that  he 
Coy  tied  for  many  years  last  past,  by  the  many  several  Stamps  and 
Tools  which  were  found  in  his  house. 

The  Publick  Intelligencer,  From  August  30  to  Septemb.  6,  1658 

Since  my  main  hobbies  are  collecting  coins,  and  collecting  antique  newspapers  and 
books,  I am  always  pleased  when  one  of  the  newspapers  mentions  coins.  And  I was 
delighted  when  I managed  to  buy  a seventeenth  century  paper  (one  fragile  sheet),  and 
its  first  item  concerned  a forger.  But  I was  puzzled  by  the  "drawn  and  hanged". 

Anyone  who  has  seen  the  film  "Braveheart"  will  know  what  the  old  English 
punishment  for  treason,  being  "hung,  drawn  and  quartered",  involved.  It  was 
extremely  nasty  (although  not  much  of  a deterrent,  given  the  endless  rebellions  of 
English  history).  Was  coining  treason,  and  if  so,  surely  being  drawn  and  then  hanged 
was  the  wrong  way  round? 

I sought  enlightenment  in  my  copy  of  the  Young  Man’s  Best  Companion  (1814), 
which  covers  a great  number  of  topics,  including  English  law.  The  section  on  treason 
was  quite  enlightening. 

Treason, 

imports  a betraying  treachery,  or  breach  of  faith.  It  therefore 
happens  only  between  allies.  For  treason  is  indeed  a general  appellation 
made  use  of  by  law  to  denote,  not  only  offences  against  the  king  and 
government,  but  also  that  accumulation  of  guilt  which  arises  when  a superior 
reposes  confidence  in  a subject  or  inferior,  between  whom  and  himself  there 
subsists  a natural,  a civil  or  even  a spiritual,  relation;  and  the  inferior  so 
abuses  that  confidence,  so  forgets  the  obligations  of  duty,  subjection,  and 
allegiance,  as  to  destroy  the  life  of  any  such  superior.  And  therefore,  for  a 
wife  to  kill  her  husband,  a servant  his  master,  these  breaches  of  domestic  faith 
are  denominated  petit  treason.  But  when  disloyalty  so  rears  its  crest,  as  to 
attack  even  majesty  itself,  it  is  called  by  way  of  distinction,  high  treason. 

High  treason  is  considered  as  the  highest  civil  crime  any  man 
as  a member  of  the  community,  can  possibly  commit.  . . 

The  punishment  of  high  treason  is  solemn  and  terrible.  1st,  The 
offender  is  to  be  drawn  to  the  gallows,  and  not  to  be  carried  or  walk,  though 
usually  (by  connivance,  at  length  ripened  by  humanity  into  a law),  a sledge 
or  hurdle  is  allowed,  to  preserve  the  offender  from  the  extreme  torture  of 
being  dragged  on  the  ground  or  pavement.  2d,  That  he  be  hanged  by  the  neck 
and  then  cut  down  alive.  3d,  That  his  entrails  be  cut  out  and  burnt  while  he 
is  alive.  4th,  That  his  head  be  cut  off.  5th,  That  his  body  be  divided  into  four 
parts,  &c. 
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The  king  may  and  often  doth,  discharge  all  the  punishment  except 
beheading,  especially  where  any  of  noble  blood  is  attainted.  In  case  of 
coining,  which  is  treason  of  a different  complexion,  the  punishment  is  milder 
for  male  offenders,  being  only  to  be  drawn  and  hanged  by  the  neck  until  dead. 
But  the  punishment  for  women  is  to  be  drawn  to  the  gallows,  and  there  to  be 
burnt  alive. 

This  explained  quite  neatly  the  "drawn  and  hung"  which  had  puzzled  me,  but  not  why 
coining  was  considered  treason.  A modern  encyclopaedia  shed  a bit  more  light, 
including  in  its  list  of  types  of  treason  "counterfeiting  the  King’s  seal  or  money".  Of 
course,  like  the  King’s  seal,  the  name  and  portrait  of  the  King  on  a coin  was  his 
guarantee  of  its  quality.  Counterfeiting  a coin  was  like  forging  the  King’s  signature, 
and  usurping  his  control  over  the  coinage  of  the  country. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  monthly  magazines  and  newspapers  in  my  collection  there 
are  accounts  of  those  executed  at  the  assizes  in  London,  and  coiners  often  figure  in 
the  number.  Usually  they  are  not  singled  out  for  special  mention,  and  since  one  could 
be  executed  in  those  days  for  quite  minor  thefts  as  well  as  murder,  burglary  and 
highway  robbery,  the  punishment  was  not  exceptional.  But  I did  find  one  mention, 
in  June  1771,  of  an  Edward  Vaughan,  a coiner,  being  drawn  to  his  execution  on  a 
sledge,  so  the  crime  still  had  a distinction.  (I  also  found  mention,  in  another 
eighteenth  century  magazine,  of  a woman  who  had  killed  her  husband  being  hanged 
and  then  her  body  burnt,  so  petty  treason  was  also  still  distinguished  from  common 
crime,  although  burning  alive  was  now  considered  barbaric.)  Drawing  on  a sledge 
might  have  given  the  general  public  an  opportunity  to  express  their  disgust  at  a crime 
which  could  harm  anyone,  however  poor,  who  was  left  in  possession  of  a coin  which 
had  proved  worthless.  Highwaymen,  on  the  other  hand,  were  often  seen  as  rather 
gallant  by  the  crowd;  they  mainly  robbed  the  rich,  and  tended  to  die  bravely.  One 
such,  when  he  was  on  the  scaffold,  tossed  his  hat  into  the  crowd,  saying  "I  won’t  be 
needing  this  any  more",  much  to  the  people’s  delight. 

My  random  collection  of  newspapers  contains  just  one  more  example  of  the  public 
attitude  towards  coiners,  in  an  account  of  a conviction  in  the  Lloyd’s  Evening  Post 
of  October  30,  1775  - 

John  Yardley,  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  was  born  in  Birmingham,  and 
bred  up  a Gunsmith,  but  had  likewise  worked,  he  said,  as  a Buckle-maker,  and 
for  want  of  business,  he  took  to  that  pernicious  practice  of  coining,  which 
brought  upon  him  that  condign  punishment  every  man  highly  merits,  who  can 
be  so  great  an  enemy  to  the  community  in  general,  but  especially  to  the  poor. 

In  medieval  times  there  is  an  example  of  how  tampering  with  the  coinage  was 
regarded  as  a crime  against  everyone.  It  harmed  trade,  and  made  everyone’s  life 
more  difficult,  as  the  advantage  of  coins  over  barter  was  eroded  when  a coin’s  value 
was  questioned.  In  this  instance,  the  culprits  were  the  recognised  moneyers,  who  had 
been  taking  advantage  of  their  office  to  debase  the  silver  coinage  to  cream  off  a 
profit.  In  a translation  of  The  Anglo  Saxon  Chronicles  is  this  passage: 
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1125.  King  Henry  sent  before  Christmas  from  Normandy  to  England, 
and  bade  that  all  the  moneyers  in  England,  should  be  deprived  of  their  limbs, 
each  one  of  the  right  hand  and  the  testicles  below;  that  was  because  the  man 
who  had  a pound  could  not  buy  with  it  a pennyworth  at  a market.  Bishop 
Roger  of  Salisbury  sent  all  over  England,  and  bade  them  all  that  they  should 
come  to  Winchester  at  Christmas.  When  they  came  hither,  they  were  seized 
one  by  one,  and  each  deprived  of  the  right  hand  and  the  testicles  below.  All 
this  was  done  within  the  Twelvenight,  and  it  was  with  great  justice,  because 
they  had  ruined  all  the  land  with  their  great  fraud;  they  bought  all  that  dearly. 

According  to  Seaby’s  The  Story  of  British  Coinage  this  drastic  action  was  only  taken 
after  years  of  campaigning  by  Henry  against  the  making  of  lightweight  and  base 
coins;  at  one  point  he  had  ordered  coins  to  be  issued  ready-nicked  at  the  edges  to 
reveal  the  quality  of  the  silver.  The  quality  of  the  coin  improved  after  the  above 
savage  action,  but  the  war  against  the  debasers  and  counterfeiters  has  never  been  won, 
and  continues  to  this  day.  Trade  is  still  slowed  down  in  England  now  while  shop 
assistants  check  £20  notes  to  see  if  they  are  fake,  and  to  have  one  refused  is  still  quite 
a loss,  even  if  one  won’t  starve  as  a result.  Credit  cards  and  the  world  of  virtual 
electronic  money  transactions  are  even  more  open  to  fraud  than  coins,  and  no  doubt 
the  war  there  will  continue  into  the  far  future.  At  least  a counterfeit  coin  is  still  an 
object  holding  some  interest,  as  opposed  to  a mystery  deduction  on  your  bank 
statement! 


ANOTHER  CROSS-BEARING  COIN 


Bob  Forrest,  Manchester,  England,  NI  #2382 


After  completing  my  article  “Beware  of  Coins  Bearing 
Crosses”  ( Nl  Bulletin,  April  2002,  p.  107-1 15)  another  fine 
example  came  my  way.  It  is  a uniface  bronze  fuang  minted  at 
Battambang  in  Cambodia  sometime  in  the  period  1650-1850 
AD,  and  is  pictured  here  1 Vz  times  actual  size.  It  is  a standard 
coin-type  depicting  the  Hamsa  bird  with  ancillary  symbols,  the 
thing  about  this  one  being  that  the  ancillary  symbol  is  a Cross. 
Though  the  type  was  first  reported  by  C.  K.  Panish  in  his 
Coins  of  North  Cambodia  (1975),  type  lh,  my  attention  was  drawn  to  it  by  Scott 
Semans’s  list  62,  and  I can  do  no  better  than  quote  Scott’s  own  comment  on  this  coin, 
as  it  well  summarises  the  issues  it  inevitably  raises: 


"Spanish  missionaries  were  active  during  the  1650-1850  period  of  the 
Battambang  coinage;  could  this  be  the  Christian  Cross  placed  before 
the  Hindu  incarnation  of  Brahma  (the  Hamza)?" 


The  Cross  on  this  coin  is  perhaps  comparable  to  the  Christian  monogram  IHS  on 
some  of  the  coins  of  19th  century  Kashmir  - see  "Cocktails"  in  NI  Bulletin , June 
1998,  p.  157-158. 
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MALAWI  1995  AND  1996  COIN  ISSUES 


Paul  Baker 

When  Dr.  Hastings  Kamuzu  Banda  came  to  power  in  Malawi  in  1964  and  right  until 
he  lost  his  Presidency  in  1994  all  of  the  Malawian  coins  (except  the  1 Penny)  had  on 
their  obverse  his  portrait.  It  is  normal  for  a monarch  to  appear  on  coins  made 
throughout  their  reign  and  occasionally  presidents.  However,  Banda  was  more  of  a 
dictator  (ruthless  too)  and  his  name  "Kamuzu"  was  everywhere,  on  buildings,  roads, 
hospitals,  schools,  etc...  So  in  1994,  when  Banda  lost  power  in  Malawi’s  first  free 
elections  under  his  presidency,  great  effort  was  put  into  getting  rid  of  the  mark  Banda 
had  left  behind.  Banda’s  personality  had  just  been  too  much  for  many  people  of 
Malawi  and  so  not  only  did  they  want  rid  of  words  such  as  "Kamuzu"  but  they  hoped 
that  a similar  situation  would  never  arrive  with  any  future  leader.  This  is  why  what 


Malawi  5 Tambala  1995  with  coat  of  arms  obverse. 


must  have  been  the  first  coins  under  the  new  President,  Bakili  Muzuli,  (1995  dated 
1,  2 and  5 Tambala)  were  as  the  1994  issues  but  with  Banda’s  portrait  replaced  by 
a new  obverse  design,  Malawi’s  coat  of  arms  with  "MALAWI"  beneath.  Furthermore 
the  reverse  of  the  1 Tambala  was  changed  from  being  a Rooster/Cockerel  to  two  fish. 
The  reason  for  this  being  that  the  rooster  was  the  symbol  of  Banda’s  political  party, 
the  "Malawi  Congress  Party"  or  "MCP".  This  new  design  is  without  designer’s 
initials  as  are  the  2 and  5 Tambala  reverses  of  this  series  which  was  odd  since  the 
previous  type  to  use  these  2 and  5 Tambala  reverses  did  have  these  initials  on  the 
reverse.  (These  designer  initials  are  "P.V."  for  Paul  Vincze.)  A final  difference  in 
these  coins  to  those  of  the  previous  years  is  that  the  1 and  2 Tambala  of  this  series 
were  made  of  Bronze  which  had  not  been  used  for  these  denominations  since  1982 
after  which  Copper-plated-Steel  had  been  used. 


1995  (obv.  Coat  of  Arms) 

1995  (obv.  Portrait) 

1 

Tambala 

Bronze 

Two  Fish  (no  designer  intials) 

Copper-plated-Steel 
Two  Fish  (no  designer  intials) 

2 

Tambala 

Bronze 

Bird  of  Paradise  (without  "P.V.") 

Copper-plated-Steel 
Bird  of  Paradise  (with  "P.V.") 

5 

Tambala 

Nickel  plated-Steel 
Heron  (without  "P.V.') 

Nickel  plated-Steel 
Heron  (with  "P.V.") 

A summary  of  the  differences  in  the  two  versions  of  1995  dated  1,2  and  5 Tambala. 
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Towards  the  end  of  April  1996,  Malawi  saw  the  first  issuance  of  coins  with  the 
portrait  of  President  Bakili  Muluzi.  The  coins  to  debut  on  this  occasion  were  1995 
dated  1,  2,  5 and  10  Tambala  and  the  1996  dated  1 Kwacha.  There  was  a return  to 
the  use  of  Copper-Plated-Steel  for  the  1 and  2 Tambala.  As  with  the  1 Tambala,  the 
1 Kwacha  had  the  rooster  design  removed,  this  design  was  replaced  by  that  of  an 
eagle.  Announcements  about  this  in  Malawi’s  parliament  caused  an  amount  of  ill 
feeling  amongst  the  opposition  politicians.  The  main  defence  the  government  had  for 
their  actions  though,  was  that  the  old  coins  were  not  to  be  withdrawn  and  so  Banda 


Malawi  5 Tambala  with  portrait  obverse,  with  designer’s  initial  on  reverse. 

would  remain  on  the  nation’s  money  for  still  more  years.  During  the  parliamentary 
discussions  on  this  subject  it  was  also  mentioned  that  decisions  about  the  coinage 
designs  had  been  made  soon  after  Muzuli  came  to  power.  The  introduction  of  these 
new  coins  had  been  delayed  by  the  making  of  the  plans  about  how  best  the  changes 
were  to  be  implemented.  Seemingly,  the  1,  2 and  5 Tambala  coins  with  coat  of  arms 
obverse  were  one  of  the  first  steps  in  the  plan  for  change  - but  I have  not  yet 
managed  to  find  out  when  they  were  introduced  or  even  confirmation  that  they  were 
introduced  before  April  1996. 

On  November  1 1th  1996  the  last  of  the  new  coins  were  issued,  these  were  20  and  50 
Tambala  coins.  Again  Muluzi ’s  portrait  replaced  Banda’s,  however  these  two  coins 
unlike  any  of  the  other  denominations  changed  in  size.  The  20  Tambala  was  reduced 
in  size  (approx,  from  28mm  to  26mm)  and  the  50  Tambala  changed  from  a 30mm 
round  coin  to  a 22mm  coins  with  seven  rounded  sides.  One  would  assume  these  two 
denominations  were  the  last  ones  to  be  introduced  due  to  their  being  different  in 
size/shape. 

Malawi  has  also  seen  changes  "to"  plated  steels  for  other  denominations.  These 
changes  would  have  been  mainly  to  do  with  the  cost  of  coin  manufacture  that  the 
Reserve  Bank  of  Malawi  would  have  had  to  pay  a mint  somewhere  in  the  world. 
These  changes  would  also  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  decreasing  value  of  the 
Malawian  currency  unit,  the  Kwacha. 
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A LUCKY  MAN,  A HAPPY  COUNTRY 
Paul  F.  L.  de  Groot,  Calgary,  Alberta,  Canada,  MI  #1 786 
Fate  sometimes  follows  strange  pathways  as  this  story  shows. 

The  country  is  Luxembourg,  an  area  of  some  2500  square  kilometres,  surrounded  by 
Belgium,  Germany  and  France.  The  man  was  Adolf  of  Nassau-Weilburg. 

In  1815  the  former  duchy  of  Luxembourg  was  raised  to  grand  duchy  and  given  as  a 
separate  state  to  Willem  of  Nassau-Dietz,  the  brand  new  king  of  the  Netherlands, 
which  then  included  present  day  Belgium.  Possibly  because  Luxembourg  bordered 
on  his  kingdom,  Willem  (Guillaume)  I treated  it  as  one  of  its  provinces,  which  was 
not  appreciated  by  the  Luxembourgers.  In  1830  Belgium  rebelled  and  in  1839  its 
independence  was  recognized.  Apart  from  losing  a large  part  of  its  territory  to 
Belgium,  which  reduced  its  size  to  what  it  is  at  present,  the  grand  duchy  was  now  at 
some  distance  from  the  remaining  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.  Yet  the  following 
two  monarchs  still  treated  it  as  a Dutch  province.  Willem  III  also  showed  his 
commitment  to  the  small  state  by  trying  to  sell  it  to  France  in  1867!  Luxembourg’s 
only  hope  lay  in  the  fact  that  its  succession  was  only  vested  in  the  male  line,  while  in 
the  Netherlands  females  too  could  succeed.  But  the  king  had  three  sons.  His  younger 
brother  Henri,  who  had  been  a popular  governor-general  in  Luxembourg  since  1 850 
and  would  have  been  welcomed  as  successor  died  in  1879.  Then  the  situation 
changed  drastically.  All  the  king’s  sons  died  childless  before  him,  while  out  of  his 
second  marriage  he  only  had  a daughter,  Wilhelmina.  She  could,  and  did,  succeed  in 
Holland,  but  not  in  Luxembourg,  which  refused  to  change  its  succession  rules. 
According  to  an  old  family  pact  the  succession  there  would  go  to  a distant  relative, 
Adolf  of  Nassau-Weilburg,  a man  not  very  well  liked  by  the  king.  And  who  was  this 
man? 

Adolf  was  bom  in  1817  as  son  of  the  ruling  duke  of  Nassau,  Wilhelm,  whom  he 
succeeded  in  1 839.  In  1 866  he  found  himself  on  the  losing  side  in  the  war  between 
Austria  and  victorious  Prussia.  Nassau  was  one  of  several  states  annexed  by  the  latter 
at  the  end  of  that  war.  Adolf  continued  to  live  in  his  old  capital.  When  it  became 
clear  that  one  day  he  would  become  grand  duke  in  Luxembourg,  he  became 
somewhat  too  eager  for  the  liking  of  Willem  III.  The  king  became  mortally  ill  in 

1889  and  the  question  arose  of  Adolf  to  function  as  regent  in  Luxembourg,  so  he 
started  on  his  way  there.  Apparently  Willem  sent  him  a stem  warning  that  he  was  not 
dead  yet,  and  to  stay  away.  The  73  year  old  king-grandduke  at  last  died  in  November 

1890  and  his  two  states  went  their  own  ways.  Wilhelmina  became  queen  of  the 
Netherlands,  under  regency  for  she  was  only  ten  years  old.  The  ex-duke  of  Nassau, 
only  months  younger  than  his  predecessor,  now  became  grandduke  Adolphe  of 
Luxembourg,  where  he  reigned  for  nearly  exactly  fifteen  years  till  his  death  in 
November  1905.  His  son,  Guillaume  had  only  daughters.  In  1907  the  state’s 
succession  law  was  changed  and  in  1912  the  first  grand  duchess  ascended  the  throne. 

As  to  Wilhelmina,  she  abdicated  in  1948.  At  her  death  in  1962  a special  courier 
informed  the  court  in  Luxembourg  of  the  passing  of  the  daughter  of  a reigning 
grandduke.  It  went  into  special  mourning,  such  are  the  niceties  in  royal  families. 

Willem  III  has  no  Luxembourg  coins  with  his  likeness,  but  the  Dutch  portrait  coins 
all  carry  the  title  G.H.V.L  (Groot  Hertog  Van  Luxemburg  = Grand  Duke  of 
Luxembourg).  Adolf  has  his  face  on  coins  of  both  Nassau  and  Luxembourg. 
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SOME  COMMENTS  ON  THE  CHILEAN  SECTION  OF  KM’S  LATEST 
CATALOG  (STANDARD  CATALOG  OF  WORLD  COWS  SPAIN,  PORTUGAL 
AND  THE  NEW  WORLD) 


Carlos  M.  Jara,  NI  # 2529 

I received  not  so  long  ago  my  copy  of  Krause's  latest  effort,  being  basically  a 
compilation  and  update  of  the  former  KM  sections  corresponding  to  Spam,  Portugal, 
and  their  former  colonies.  1 must  say  that,  for  me,  a Chilean  collector  who  centers 
mainly  in  Chilean  issues,  the  result  is  very  disappointing  to  say  the  least.  In  fact,  the 
result  is  in  my  opinion,  inferior  to  the  "old"  KM  catalog  that  1 also  own. 

Credit  must  be  given  to  the  new  contributors  who  have  updated  the  date/overdates 
and  varieties  listing  (based,  particularly  for  the  colonial  series,  on  the  works  of 
Manuel  Valenzuela  which  have  been  periodically  published  since  1999).  However, 
the  first  huge  disappointment  comes  with  the  pricing,  precisely  of  the  colonial  series, 
which  is  so  completely  misleading  that  one  may  become  suspicious  of  it.  1 have 
never  been  fond  of  priced  catalogues  but  many  collectors  like  them. 

Looking  at  the  prices  of  the  1/4  reales  (or  "cuartillos",  a scarce  and  popular  series),  all 
dates  of  the  main  types  are  priced  equally.  If  this  is  a catalog  with  prices  for  the 
types,  such  must  be  said  as  not  one  serious  collector  of  this  series  will  accept  the  fact 
that,  for  example,  all  castle  & lion  cuartillos  (KM  63  and  73)  have  the  same  valuation 
of  the  common  1817  date,  or  that  the  scarce/rare  1792  cuartillo  of  Charles  1III  with 
the  proper  bust  (KM  55)  should  be  valued  the  same  as  the  earlier  bust  types  (KM  43 
and  46). 

The  same  could  be  said  of  the  prices  for  the  1/2,  1 and  2 Reales  (the  latter  including 
the  nonexistent  1774  date)  and  particularly  the  4 Reales,  where  all  Charles  IV  issues 
are  priced  at  the  same  level  of  the  common  1807:  are  all  4 reales  collectors  type 
collectors?  I think  not. 

Of  the  8 Reales  series,  the  situation  is  better  although  some  inexistent  pieces  are  still 
listed  (see  the  1757  date  in  the  pillar  section  for  example)  and  most  rarity  ratings  are 
overestimated. 

The  gold  colonial  section  is,  as  always,  less  accurate  as  information  in  these  series 
(except  for  the  8 Escudos)  is  more  limited.  Just  a hint:  how  can  the  extremely  rare 
1754  1 Escudo  piece  (KM  A6)  be  listed  in  4 (!!!!)  grades  of  preservation  and  at 
fantasy  prices  (certainly  not  based  on  rarity,  and  can  the  contributors  locate  an 
offering  of  this  piece  or  an  illustration  other  than  the  Calico  picture?). 

Prices  for  the  gold  republican  senes  are  again  no  better  than  a price  for  the  type  and 
in  the  silver  section,  the  very  rare  1830  Chile  Independiente  1 Peso  is  listed  at  US$ 
1,350  in  XF.  This  reminds  me  of  an  internet  buying  offer  posted  recently  by  a dealer, 
interested  in  such  delicacies  as  Santiago  pillars,  Nuevo  Remo  pillars,  Popayan  pillars 
(!!!!,  yes  as  is  there  were  so  many  available  pieces...),  the  Venezuela  16  grams  1786  8 
Reales  and  so  on. 
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Let's  turn  now  to  the  obsidional  series:  the  Chiloe  Peso  is  one  of  my  favorite  series 
and  I will  quickly  say  that  the  correct  Medina  1822  piece  illustration  should  have 
been  used  instead  of  a counterfeit  piece  and  that  the  1825  date  (a  fantasy  pictured  by 
Calbeto  and  repeated  since)  should  be  deleted.  Moreover  the  1818  piece,  the  Medina 
plate  coin  and  the  only  piece  traceable  to  the  19th  century,  deserves  this  comment: 
"the  above  pieces  have  been  questioned  by  some  leading  authorities".  Which  ones? 
The  series  of  "cities"  counterstamps  is  not  too  bad. 

Both  Tarapaca  "patterns"  (off  metal  strikes  in  copper  and  bronze)  are  blatant 
forgeries  as  is  the  Copiapo  copper  1 Peso.  For  a genuine  copper  Tarapaca,  one  can 
see  for  example  Gibbs,  lot  964. 


Some  of  the  above  can  eventually  be  discussed  as  some  will  say  that  I don't  have  (and 
they  may  be  right)  the  authority  to  discuss  prices  for  the  pieces.  But  in  the  case  of 
rare  pieces,  where  no  sales  can  be  located,  why  not  just  put  "rare"  and  not  valuations 
for  many  grades  of  preservation,  leading  one  to  believe  that  the  piece  CAN  eventually 
be  located  in  those  many  different  grades?  And  if  the  contributors  do  not  have  the 
knowledge  to  differentiate  dates  by  rarity  in  the  same  type  (and  they  don’t,  based  on 
their  list,  vide  the  colonial  minor  silver  series),  it  would  be  forgivable  to  admit  so. 


However,  the  alarming  note,  and  the  one  that  convinced  me  to  write  this  letter,  is  the 
pattern  section:  one  could  forgive  the  continuous  inclusion  of  button  coinage  (rather 
common)  as  actual  patterns  but  one  cannot  pass  on  the  inclusion  of  some 
fantasy/counterfeit  pieces  of  very  recent  manufacture  (being  made  in  Chile,  until 
now)  and  pieces  that  were  exposed  in  conferences  in  Chile  last  year,  part  of  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Chilean  Numismatic  Association,  which  incidentally  appears 
as  another  contributor.  Such  pieces  were  undoubtedly  deliberately  added  as  their 
numeration  does  not  follow  the  earlier  one  but  has  needed  to  include  an  "A"  before 
the  number,  such  as  KM  Pn  A13,  a blatant  fantasy/forgery  priced  at  650  to  850  US$ 
(depending  of  the  metal). 


Other  than  a very  rare  (but  not  unique  as  stated  by  KM)  piece  dated  1866  (KM 
PnAl  1),  there  is  no  patterns  for  this  type  of  1 Peso  coins,  only  forgeries  or  fantasies, 
depending  of  what  one  wishes  to  call  them.  Such  pieces  have  multiplied  in  the  recent 
years  and  even  some  auction  houses  have  included  them  in  their  catalogues: 


KM  PnAl  3. 
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The  actual  piece  dated  1 867. 


I will  just  add  a petition  to  Krause:  please  pick  your  contributors  better  and  do  not 
indirectly  "sponsor"  the  forgers,  by  adding  pictures  of  their  products  priced  at 
attractive  prices.  The  damage  of  legitimizing  such  forgeries  could  be  and  is,  huge. 

************************1^********************************************* 


ST.  WILLIBALD  AND  EICHSTATT 


Bob  Forrest,  Manchester,  England,  NI  # 2382 


St.  Willibald  was  bom  in  Wessex,  England,  in  about  AD  700.  He  was  the  son  of  St. 
Richard  “the  king”,  the  brother  of  Saints  Winebald  and  Walburga,  and  a relative,  on 
his  mother’s  side,  of  the  famous  St.  Boniface.  In  his  twenties  he  went  on  a pilgrimage 
to  the  Holy  Land  with  his  father  and  his  brother,  at  one  point  being  arrested  by  the 
Saracens  as  a spy.  His  recollections  of  this  pilgrimage  were  to  become  one  of  the 
earliest  travel  books  written  by  an  Englishman  - the  “Hodoeporicon”.  By  730,  having 
returned  from  the  east,  he  went  to  the  famous  monastery,  founded  by  St.  Benedict,  at 
Monte  Cassino,  where  he  stayed  for  ten  years.  In  740  he  went  to  Rome,  from  whence 
he  was  sent  by  Pope  Gregory  III  to  do  missionary  work  in  Germany.  The  end  result 
was  that  he  became  the  first  bishop  of  Eichstatt  and  founded  the  double  monastery  of 
nearby  Heidenheim,  where  he  made  his  brother  Winebald  abbot  over  the  men,  and  his 
sister  Walburga  abbess  over  the  women  (the  word  “nepotism”  inevitably  springs  to 
mind  at  this  point,  of  course,  though  I would  remind  readers  that  Willibald  did  come 
from  a very  saintly  family.)  He  died  in  786. 


on  the  obverse,  with  legend  ANDENKEN  AN  ST.  WILIBALD  (sic),  meaning 
“Keepsake  of  St.  Willibald.”  The  reverse  shows,  as  the  legend  DER  DOM  ZU 
EICHSTATT  tells  us,  the  Cathedral  at  Eichstatt,  where  St.  Willibald’s  relics  are 
enshrined. 
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Prices  are  US$.  Orders  should  be  sent  to  the  publisher:  Krause  Publications, 
PR02,  P.O.  Box  5009,  Iola,  WI 54945-5009,  telephone  (715)  445-2214.  Credit  card 
customers  can  call  toll  free  (800)  258-0929. 

The  648  page  (8-1/2  x 1 1 inches)  soft  covered  catalogue  has  more  than  10,000  photos 
depicting  the  obverse  and  reverse  sides  of  nearly  all  type  coins  issued  from  the  1500’s 
to  the  mid- 1900’s. 

Coin  coverage  includes:  Argentina,  Azores,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Costa  Rica, 
Colombia,  Cuba,  Dominican  Republic/Santo  Domingo,  Central  American  Republic, 
Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Madeira  Islands,  Mexico,  Nicaragua, 
Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Puerto  Rico,  Spain,  Uruguay  and  Venezuela. 

All  coinage  types  are  covered,  including  patterns,  trial  strikes,  essays,  medallic  issues, 
token  coinage,  proof  sets  and  mint  sets.  There  are  over  35,000  price  listings  with  up 
to  4 grades  priced  for  each  date  com.  The  denomination,  mint  mark,  weight, 
composition,  content  of  precious  metals  and  a brief  description  are  given  for  each 
type  coin.  Mintage  figures  are  given  where  known. 

A brief  geographical  and  historical  text  is  given  for  each  country  listing  at  the  top  of 
the  first  listing  of  each  country.  Among  the  texts  given  in  the  introduction  are:  “The 
Colonial  Coinage  of  Spanish  America”,  “The  Latin  American  Republics  in  the  Wake 
of  the  Wars  of  Independence”,  “The  Need  for  Numismatic  Research”  and  “How  to 
Use  this  Catalog”.  “A  Spanish  Colonial  Mint  Production  Table”  lists  the  Spanish 
Colonial  Mints  and  years  during  which  they  minted  cobs,  milled  pillar  dollars  and 
finally  milled  busts. 

Reviewed  by  Jerry  Remick 

The  2002  (20,h)  edition  of  “Coins  of  Canada”  by  J.A.  Haxby  and  the  late  R.C. 
Willey  was  released  early  in  February  2002  by  the  publisher:  Unitrade  Press,  99 
Floral  Parkway,  Toronto,  Ontario  M6L  2C4,  telephone  (416)  242-5900  and  fax 
(416)  242-6115.  The  catalog  is  available  either  in  English  or  in  French 
(“Monnaies  Du  Canada")  at  $ 11.95  with  a spiral  binding  and  $ 10.95  with  the 
normal  perfect  binding.  If  ordered  from  the  publisher,  please  add  $3.50  for 
shipping.  Canadians  should  add  GST  or  HST. 

The  284-page  soft  cover  catalogue  is  printed  on  six  by  nine  inch  pages.  It  is 
subdivided  into  ten  chapters  as  follows.  Canadian  Decimal  Coins,  Canadian  Gold 
Coins;  Canadian  Collectors’  Coins;  Canadian  Collectors’  Sets;  Canadian  Bullion 
Issues;  The  French  Regime;  Colonial  Tokens;  Trade,  Advertising  and  Transportation 
Tokens;  Colonial  Decimal  Coins  and  Dominion  of  Canada  and  Bank  of  Canada  Bank 
Notes. 
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A 15  page  “Introduction”  at  the  beginning  of  the  catalogue,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
catalogue,  a two-page  section  on  “Bullion  Values  of  Canadian  Coins”,  followed  by  a 
three  page  “Glossary  of  Terms”  provide  useful  data  for  the  user. 

Short  descriptive  and  in  places  historical  texts  are  included  with  each  type  coin,  each 
issue  of  tokens  and  each  issue  of  bank  notes.  Photos  illustrate  both  sides  of  each  type 
coin,  type  token  and  each  issue  of  bank  notes.  Enlargements  of  photos  show  major 
varieties. 

A brief  descriptive  grading  section,  covering  grades  from  Good  or  higher  through  EF 
or  AU,  is  presented  for  the  obverse  side  (monarch’s  side)  at  the  beginning  of  the 
section  for  each  denomination  of  currency  coin  for  each  monarch.  Just  above  the 
short  grading  section,  the  following  specifications  for  the  first  type  coin  for  each 
monarch  are  presented:  diameter,  weight,  thickness,  composition  and  edge  type. 
Changes  in  any  of  these  specifications  for  any  issue  of  coins  are  given  just  above  the 
new  type  coin. 

Mintage  figures  and  valuations  in  up  to  eight  grades  of  preservation  (from  Good-4  or 
higher,  through  MS-63  or  MS-65)  are  given  for  each  date  coin.  Fewer  lower  grades 
are  valued  for  the  more  recent  coins.  Valuations  for  signatures  and  other  varieties  of 
bank  notes  are  given  in  up  to  six  grades. 

A very  important  and  unique  feature  of  this  catalogue  is  the  inclusion  of  J.A.  Flaxby’s 
detailed  research  on  the  minor  changes  on  the  portrait  of  Queen  Victoria,  as  she  aged, 
on  decimal  coins  of  Canada  and  Newfoundland.  Clear  photos  of  each  type  portrait 
are  shown  and  the  portrait  type  is  indicated  for  each  decimal  coin  of  Queen  Victoria 
catalogued. 

The  photos  and  data  given  in  this  catalogue  on  the  various  coins,  tokens  and  bank 
notes  that  were  used  in  Canada  and  that  on  the  colonial  tokens  and  coins  used  in 
Canadian  provinces,  provide  informative  and  educational  reading  for  the  both  the 
collector  and  non-collector. 

Reviewed  by  Jerry  Remick 

The  2002  (8th)  edition  of  “Standard  Catalog  of  World  Paper  Money,  Modern 
Issues  1961-Date,  Volume  Three”,  edited  by  Neil  Shafer  and  George  S.  Cuhaj,  was 
released  April  2002.  Available  at  $42.95,  for  shipping  to  a US  destination  add 
$4.00,  outside  the  US  add  $20.95.  Additional  books  of  any  title,  ordered  at  the 
same  time,  are  available  $2.25  for  shipping  and  to  those  outside  the  US  at  $5.95. 
Prices  are  US$.  Orders  should  be  sent  to  the  publisher:  Krause  Publications, 
PR02,  P.O.  Box  5009,  Iola,  WI 54945-5009,  telephone  (715)  445-2214.  Credit  card 
customers  can  call  toll  free  (800)  258-0929.  A 104-page  catalog  of  books  on 
periodicals,  on  various  subjects,  published  by  Krause  Publications,  is  available  free 
on  request 

The  920  page  (8-1/2  by  1 1 inch)  soft  covered  catalog  contains  over  1 1,200  listings  of 
bank  notes  issued  by  376  note  issuing  authorities  for  225  countries  from  1961  to  date. 
More  than  7,400  black  and  white  photos  illustrate  the  catalogue. 
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A short  historical,  political,  geographic  and  descriptive  text  and  a regional  index  map, 
situating  the  country,  are  presented  at  the  top  of  the  page  for  each  country  whose 
bank  notes  are  catalogued  in  this  volume. 

Photographs  of  both  sides  of  nearly  all  type  notes  are  shown.  Included  for  each  type 
bank  note  description  are:  a catalogue  number,  denomination,  issue  date(s)  and/or 
date(s)  on  the  note,  colors,  description  of  the  main  design  elements  on  the  note, 
watermark,  printer’s  name  where  known,  the  name  of  the  issuing  bank  and  valuations 
in  up  to  3 grades  of  preservation.  Signature,  date  and  other  varieties  are  catalogued. 
Signature  charts  of  actual,  but  enlarged,  signatures  are  given  where  there  is  sufficient 
data.  Specimen  notes  are  catalogued.  Collectors’  series  are  catalogued  at  the  end  of 
the  section  for  a particular  country.  A three-page  glossary  of  terms  ends  the 
catalogue. 

A new  eight  page  color  photo  section  of  the  obverse  sides  of  77  bank  notes,  each 
from  a different  country,  is  included  to  show  the  beauty  of  world  paper  money  and 
the  currency  printer’s  art.  Catalogue  updates  include  extensively  revised  prices  and 
the  addition  of  new  issue  dates,  listings  and  varieties. 

Many  useful  tables  and  much  useful  data  are  presented  in  the  35  pages  of  text  in  the 
Introductory  Section  including:  a country  index,  an  issuer  and  bank  index,  a user’s 
guide  for  the  Catalog,  a grading  guide,  a table  of  standard  international  grading 
terminology  and  abbreviations  for  12  countries,  an  illustrated  country  / bank 
identification  guide  of  three  pages,  a foreign  exchange  table,  an  illustrated  coats  of 
arms  and  monetary  system  guide  of  six  pages,  security  devices,  dating  including  a 
Hejira  date  conversion  chart  and  a chart  of  months  for  a number  of  countries,  a chart 
of  standard  international  numerical  systems,  specimen  notes  and  a listing  of  bank 
note  printers. 

Publication  information  on  related  volumes  from  Krause  Publications:  The  9th  edition 
of  the  “Standard  Catalog  of  World  Paper  Money,  Specialized  Issues,  Volume  One”, 
is  scheduled  for  publication  in  the  fall  of  2002.  The  9th  edition  of  the  “Standard 
Catalog  of  World  Paper  Money,  General  Issues,  Volume  Two”,  by  Albert  Pick  was 
published  in  2000;  the  price  on  this  volume  is  $65  US.  No  new  edition  is  planned  for 
2002. 

Reviewed  by  Jerry  Remick 


******************************************************************** 


MEMBER  NOTICE  PAGE 

Edward  J.  Moschetti.  P,  O.  Bon  4094,  Pittsburgh,  PA  15201-0094:  TRADE 
DISNEY  silver/gold  proof  medals  encased  with  certificates  as  issued  for  your  foreign 
BU  and  Proof  coinage.  Send  list. 

Member  Notice  Page  Request:  Members  are  urged  to  use  this  page  to  publish  your 
free  notices.  Most  using  the  page  report  good  results.  For  information  on  the  rules, 
see  page  120  of  the  April  2002  issue  or  write  to  the  editor. 
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